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This article as requested by Camping 
was to be on “Sailing at Camp,” including 
the “organization of Quanset sailing fleet, 
the schedule followed, the rules laid down 
to which girls conform in handling boats, 
the care of the boats, the entries, races, 
etc.— anything giving a clear understand- 
ing of the technique followed in carrying 
on this special feature at Quanset.”” We 
cannot go too closely into detail in this 
matter, and any other camp considering 
the introduction of sailing would hardly 
wish to follow another’s program. But 
suggestions worked out in the last twenty- 
three years may perhaps be helpful. 

May we suggest however, that camp 
directors before attempting sailing (that is 
a real sailing program and not one which 
simply mentions sailing as a sport) should 
look into the matter thoroughly and re- 





SAILING AT QUANSET 


alize, as we do after these years, just what 
it is they are undertaking in camp. 

All camp sports except sailing may be 
carried on at any camp on any inland lake 
or on the salt water. Sailing should have 
salt water for its best development. Salt 
water is not enough however. It should be 
a body of salt water, nearly land locked, 
large enough to allow long sails and variety 
in sailing. To make it more interesting 
and to stir the ambition of boys or girls it 
should be near some yacht club so that the 
young sailors may try their skill in races 
against others than their fellow-campers. 

Perhaps more important of all for camp 
sailing, in order to get in a full day’s pro- 
gram of sailing and hence to teach practi- 
cally every boy or girl old enough to sail, 
is a location where there is a low course of 
tides (only a slight rise and fall) and where 
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campers may sail their boats at all hours 
of day and even in the evening if they wish. 
This latter fact has usually been over- 
looked by camp directors in the choice of a 
camp site where they may make sailing a 
major sport. We at Quanset chose our 
summer home on Pleasant Bay (where 
conditions are ideal) for the safe sailing for 
three sons and a daughter and their friends 
after eight summers at Nahant on open 
water where sailing for them was out of 
the question. 

Camp Mashnee on Buzzards Bay has 
also the best conditions for salt water 
sailing. A few other camps having sailing 
lack the low course of tides, or the en- 
closed waters, or are confined to salt rivers, 
etc., where the daily program of sailing is 
necessarily curtailed. 


Continued on page 11 
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EDITORIALS 
WATER SPORTS 

The present-day interest which the average man and woman show in water is of 
comparatively recent origin, racially speaking. Primitive man did not have any particu- 
lar use for water, except to drink it. His own ancestors, probably arboreal, preferred to 
keep their feet out of the swamps and their heads out of the rain when they could do so, 

Bathing figured as a ritual or ceremony in ancient times rather than as a cleansing 
process. Mediaeval man scorned the use of aqua pura either as a beverage or as a 
solvent for dirt, and used it principally to sail upon. 

Before the dawn of the last century water was used even in America for ablution only 
at weekly intervals in any considerable quantity and chiefly by the old oaken bucket 
brigade for quenching thirst. As for recreation and sports — well, water could be fished 
in, and you could go skiff riding if you liked to row. 

Today, look at it! Water, which covers four-fifths of the earth’s surface, has at last 
come into its own. We are constantly discovering new things to do with it — new ways 
to use and enjoy it. We disport ourselves on its surface, in it, under it, over it, in all 
conceivable forms, ways and means. Water has become the vehicle for a growing de- 
partment of sports. It is especially fitting that campers should pay tribute to Father 
Neptune in whose kingdom they spend so much of the summer time. 


CONTRIBUTOR’S COLUMN * 


Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt and Mrs. Alice Hammatt Melcher, mother and daughter, 
directors of Camp Quanset, are enthusiastic leaders of water sports. They are as 
familiar with nautical terms as the scout master is with the lore of the woods and hills. 
Their article on “Sailing at Quanset”” smacks of the tang of the sea, and after reading 
it one is not at a loss to understand their preference for salt water sailing. 

Miss Clarebelle Barrett who contributes the article on “Scientific Instruction in 
Swimming” has achieved fame through her heroic attempt to swim the English 
Channel. Whatever she says about swimming carries the weight of authority. She 
has just opened a new camp in Maine this summer named Camp Celestia. 

Culver is of interest to most camp directors because it stands in size at the head of 
the list of highly organized camps. There is no other institution in the country which 
has the scope and variety of activities which exist at Culver. Camp directors may 
well consider it a laboratory for getting ideas and for observing technique of methods 
in camp activities, even if they entertain reservations as to this particular type of 
summer régime for boys. Mr. Earle Hitch who contributes the article on ‘‘ Water 
Sports” is director of publicity at this institution. With so much to talk about, he 
does well to condense into a few hundred words a description of the water sports at 
this flourishing school-camp. 

Edward E. Eggleston who contributes the article on “‘Aquatic Activities at 
Catalina Island Boys’ Camp” is nature study instructor of this Pacific Ocean camp. 
The Catalina Island Boys’ Camp is directed by Mr. W. O. Hunter and Mr. Elmer C. 
Henderson who display the true Californian spirit in their enthusiasm for the Empire 
State of the west. 

Miss Anna W. Coale will be recognized as an associate editor of Camping. Her 
clear-cut article on “Swimming at Tahoma” particularly interests us because of the 
point of view which it presents in regard to intereamp competition. 

Leslie W. Lyon is director of Minne-Wonka Lodge at Three Lakes, Wisconsin. In 
answer to a request for an account of his camp canoe trips we received a telegram 


* Compiled by the publisher 
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A separate shop specializing in com- 
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reading “* Four hundred words on Canoe Trips arriving Thursday air mail.’’ How’s 
(hat for service? We should say the Spirit of St. Louis has nothing on the Spirit of 
\Iinne-Wonka. 

Miss Margaret Hoskins is a graduate of the University of Tennessee, a member of 
the Tennessee Press and Author’s Clubs, the League of American Pen Women and 
ther journalistic and literary organizations. She has always been a leader in sports 
ind is spending her first season as an associate instructor of activities at Camp 
Junaluska. Her article indicates that she has caught the spirit of splendid organization 
which distinguishes this camp in “the land of the sky.” 

A. E. Hamilton maintains the reputation of his facile pen with a delightful sketch 
this month on ‘Canoe Slumber.” Mr. Hamilton has never ceased to participate in 
the energetic promotion of Camping. 

Miss Anna A. Dodge, director at Quinibeck Camps, and formerly vice-president of 
the National Association of Girls Camps, outlines in an interesting manner the program 
f water sports at Quinibeck. The Quinibeck Camps are headquarters each June for the 
annual swimming conferences which give intensive training to swimming counselors. 

Lucile Perley Pike is a member of Camping’s publishing staff. Whenever an oppor- 
tunity comes to make a pilgrimage she goes camp visiting. Her eyes are open to those 
little undercurrents of camp life which flow from the soul of each community. 


CLOSING DAYS OF CAMP 


In a few weeks the camps will return thousands of boys and girls to their homes. 
What a wonderful life of naturalness they have been living in God’s great out-of-doors. 
Back to civilization, so called, they will go. How much of the character-building mate- 
rial they will carry from the camp is a question which frequently comes to my mind 
during the closing days of camp. Will they carry home simply the memory of swims, 
eats, games, stunt nights, hikes, as such, or will they remember the true sportmanship, 
the character-strengthening value of losing as well as winning, the serious moments cf 
the camp fire, the joy of achievement in the making of things, the quiet talks on 
personal problems with counselors and director, the hours when they just sat and 
vazed upon the beauty of the hills and lake and sky — real character-producing values 
which every camp provides for its campers. 

A school teacher comes in contact with her pupils about five hours a day for five 
days a week or a total of one thousand hours during the school term of forty weeks, 
while a camp counselor lives with her camp family twenty-four hours a day, seven days 
a week, or nine hundred and seventy hours during the season of nine weeks and there- 
fore has greater as well as more intimate contacts than the teacher. Next to the parent 
no human being has such a vital daily influence over boys and girls as the camp coun- 
selor. What a tremendous responsibility! What a glorious opportunity! 

A camp is built around contagious personalities and not around expensive equip- 
ment. Campers catch character from counselors. If they are to carry home character 
qualities it will be on account of having caught them from counselors. The counselor 
who is interested in the whole life of the camp, and not simply in the particular specialty 
for which she was responsible, wields a wider influence than the counselor who gives to 
the camp only that which was forced from her. 

The camper who carries home a better social attitude toward others, a finer spirit 
of service, a desire to be more helpful in her home and to others, a genuine love for 
the out-of-doors and a real aspiration to advance in the worth-while things of life, has 
caught these character values from counselors and camp director. After all is not this 
the real compensation of a counselor and a camp director. Money earned during the 
season may be quickly spent during the winter but character compensation is eternal 
for it never exhausts itself. 

Blessed is that camp director who has been surrounded with counselors whose chief 
aim has been service to others rather than the personal enjoyment of “days off.” 

Closing days should be the happiest of the season for they are the days when the 
joy of achievement becomes an actual experience. At Camp Becket we have a closing 
slogan —‘‘ No unfinished jobs’””— consequently everybody makes the most of the hours 
to prevent the spectre of an unfinished job hovering over them between camping 
seasons. 

What a jolly time is the closing banquet given the evening before the campers 
depart for their homes. Music, flowers, candle lights, regular banquet eats, toasts, etc., 
a program which will be remembered and stimulate a return to the camp in 1928. 

H. W. Grsson 


A NEW USE FOR CAMPING 


Camping is duly gratified to learn that its current numbers are being used as a text- 
book in the counselor class at Camp Serrana. The articles, reports, speeches and sug- 
gestions published in this magazine are found to be provocative of lively discussion. 
Directors of the newer camps as well as the younger generation of counselors look to the 
leaders of the pioneer camps for advice and inspiration. The editors of Camping hope 
that these leaders in the camping world will be increasingly generous in contributing 
to their house organ from their fund of ripened experience. 


(Continued on page 8) 









Our Only Business 


Outfitting camps and schools 


12 months of the year 


QUALITY APPAREL 
SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
MODERATE PRICES 


Official outfitters to over 
60 boys’ and girls’ camps 


MeCarthy & Simon, Ine. 
7-9 West 36TH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 








The Pathfinder Star Maps 
BY 
PROF. EDWARD SKINNER KING 
HARVARD OBSERVATORY 


Camp is the plac e for children to learn t 
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location of the stars. They can use 
maps themselves. 
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Price $1.25 


Published by The Cosmos Press, Inc. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











New England Colonial Life 
3y Robert Means Lawrence, M.D. 


An intimate picture of the early days, with 
fascinating sidelights on modes and manners 
of the time. 

Interesting chapters on Robbery on 
Common, Traffic Speed Laws of 1655, Town 
Criers, House and Church Warming. 

276 pages Cloth bound $2.00 
Limited edition De luxe $10.00 


At book stores or write 


Tue Cosmos Press, Inc., Publishers 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CAMPING’S RECOMMENDED DEALERS 


A Classified Directory of Advertisers of Interest to the Organized 


Samer Camp. 


Camp Directors are urged to write these dealers 


for catalogs and prices when buying supplies 


Arts and Crafts Materials 
THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 


70 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prime source for Butterfly art materials, shades, 
trays, etc. Reed and Basketry supplies. Sil- 
houettes. Cotton Chenille Rugs. Expert Instruc- 
tion by arrangement. One day mail order service. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 

KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Craft supplies and tools, basketry materials, and 
looms for weaving. Catalogs on Basketry and 
Weaving sent on request. Headquarters for edu- 
cational toys, games, maps, books and equipment. 


Athletic Supplies and Equipment 


WRIGHT & DITSON 

$44 WasHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
All Sporting Goods and Camp Outfits. Head- 
quarters for games equipment, canoes and boats, 
uniforms, including Lombard Middy Blouse Com- 
pany’s girls’ and boys’ camp clothing, raincoats, 
shoes, etc. Send for catalog. 


Boats and Canoes 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 

Op Town, Marine 
Canvas-covered canoes and boats for camp use, 
built along lines of Indian models. Paddles, oars, 
and general aquatic equipment. Camp Directors 
are invited to write for illustrated catalog. 


Camp Equipment 


ST. LAWRENCE TRADING AND SUPPLY CO. 
100 Firru AveNnurE, New York City 
Distributors of Army and Navy Surplus Mate- 
rials direct from the Government. General camp- 
ing equipment of all kinds including cots, stoves, 
bedding, clothing, cutlery, etc. Send for current 
list. 


Camp Outfitters 


CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 

52 Cuauncy STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand. Par- 
ticularly equipped for work on special garments 
and materials. Everything that the boy or girl 
will need at camp. 


Food Products 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. 

Wartersury, New Haven anp Norwicna, Conn. 
Sunbeam Pure Foods—‘‘The World’s Best” 
Fruits and Vegetables direct from the packer to 
you, in number ten tins. Jams, Marmalades, and 
a complete assortment of Grocery Supplies for the 
summer camp. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 

DorcuestErR, Mass. 
The original Baker’s cocoa and chocolate that has 
set the standard for excellence. Caters especially 
to camp and school trade with breakfast cocoa 
and sweet chocolate in quantity lots. 


ARTHUR E. DORR & CO., INC. 

3 CoMMERCIAL STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prime meats, staple provisions and table delica- 
cies supplied in quantity for the summer camp, 
including Beef, Lamb, Pork, Veal, Poultry, Fish, 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs 


JOHNSON-APPLEBY COMPANY 

600 Memoria Drive, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Packers and purveyors of the highest grade Food 
Products for camps, schools, and hotels. Fruits, 
Preserves, Jellies, Marmalades, and canned goods 
of the first quality. Send for list. 


Footwear 
THAYER McNEIL 


47 Tempe Puiace, Boston, Mass. 
Offers correct shoes for gymnasium, hiking, field 
hockey, tennis, ballet, rhythmic and interpretive 
dancing. A competent representative will call at 
schools or camps to supervise fittings. 


Grounds Ornamentation 


HARLOWARDEN GARDENS AND GREEN- 
HOUSES 

GREENPORT, N. Y. 
Pioneers in selling direct to the private planter at 
wholesale prices since 1912. Hardy perennials, 
trees, shrubs and all nursery stocks; will be held 
and shipped when camp opens. Free premiums of 
garden books with $10 order. Send for catalog. 


Medals, Pins, Cups, ete. 


DORRETY OF BOSTON 

387 WASHINGTON STREET 
Designer and Manufacturer of Camp and School 
Medals and Pins. Dies made; New Designs 
added continually. Write for Leaflet on Pins, 
Medals for Camp Activities; also Prize Shields and 
Loving Cups. 

N. G. WOOD & SONS 

1 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jewelers specializing in Prize Cups for camp 
awards. Many novel and beautiful designs also 
in Camp Pins, Medals, Shields, Seal Rings, ete. 
Send for catalog of Prize Cups. 


Medicinal Supplies 


OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

439 BoyLisTon STREET, Boston, Mass. 

417 WestTMINSTER St., ProvipEencE, R.I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for 
Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of 
First Aid Kits and Supplies. 

H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

B. F. I. powder. Promotes healing cuts, scratches, 
burns. Relieves sunburn and other skin irritations. 
IVYOL — For treatment of oak or ivy poisoning. 
ANTI-SNAKE-BITE SERUM. Syringe pack- 
age, ready to use. Effective against bites rattle- 
snake, copperhead, moccasin. 


Nature Books 
MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 SuMMER STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of books which are of particular inter- 
est to camps. Books on Nature and Outdoor 
Life. Birds and Their Attributes by Glover M. 
Allen; Beach Grass by Charles Wendell Townsend. 


Office Appliances 


OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 

191-195 DrevonsHIRE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Everything for the efficient camp office: Corona 
Portable Typewriters, and all other standard 
makes sold and rented, also mimeographs and 
adding machines. 





Photography 

THE COSMOS PRESS, INC. 

Harvarp SQuARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Furnishes a photographic service for camps and 
schools. Staff photographers visit camps during 
season and take pictures which have sales value 
as well as artistic merit. Expenses shared. Write 
for particulars. 


Playground Apparatus 
JUNGLEGYM, INC. 
5 Irvine Terrace, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Originators of patented gymnastic apparatus in 
use at such camps as Mowglis, Aloha Hive, 
O-At-Ka, Winniday and Anawan, for junior boy 
and girl campers. Good fun and exercise. Send 
for folder. 


Publications 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 

324 WasHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
“The Leading Family Daily in New England” 
carries more camp advertising than all other Bos- 
ton papers combined. Reaches discriminating 
parents who appreciate and can afford the best in 
summer camps. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
A weekly periodical with a wide circulation among 
the intellectual. Maintains a camp and school de- 
partment for advisory service to parents. Special 
Time discounts given. Rate card on application. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 

600 LEXINGTON AVENUE, N. Y. 
Plays and pageants for outdoors and for special 
holidays. Special services and program material 
for camps, study courses, folk songs and folk 
dances. Books of games. Send for catalogue. 


Toilet Preparations 


EMARCO COMPANY 

HunTINGTON AND Lonewoop Aves., Boston, Mass. 
Certified cold creams, lotions, healing ointments, 
cocoa butter for sunburn, muscle oil, liquid sham- 
poos, made according to pharmacist’s prescrip- 
tions. Special prices to camps for quantity lots. 
Write for list. 


Sanitary Supplies 


KAUSTINE COMPANY, INC. 
Burrao, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sanitary Toilets and disposal 
plants for Camps, Chemical Toilets, Septic Tanks, 
Water Flush Systems. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment solves any Camp sanitation problem. 


Water Supplies 
WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC. 


Newark, N. J. 
Camp water supplies should always be sterilized 
to avoid all possibility of water-borne disease. 
W &T chlorine control apparatus sterilizes 75% 
of the drinking water supplied in North America. 
Send for folder ‘“‘Small Water Supplies.” 


Woven Names 


J. & J. CASH, INC. 

237th STREET, SoutH NorwA.k, Conn. 
Makers of Cash’s Names for marking clothing, 
linen, etc. Prevent laundry losses, ownership dis- 
putes and are distinctive, permanent, economical. 
Used by camps, schools, institutions — and by the 
public for over thirty years. 
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AQUATIC ACTIVITIES AT CATALINA ISLAND BOYS’ CAMPS 


By Epwarp E. EGGLeston 


Situated as we are on the lee side of 
Catalina Island it is possible to indulge in 
a great variety of water activities. For 
those people who have never visited the 
“Magic Isle” it is difficult to understand 
how we can enjoy ocean water as smooth 
as a lake without a sign of the surf which 
makes swimming and boating at most 
ocean beaches almost impossible. We 
have a sandy beach a quarter of a mile 
long protected at either end by rocky 
banks and extending out over the twenty- 
two miles of the Pacific that George Young 
swam to the mainland. 

Because of this ideal natural location, 
we are able to utilize to the best advantage 
our canoes, row boats, sailing and motor 
boats. 

Around each rocky point that limits our 
cove grows the kelp and seaweed so preva- 
lent all along the California coast. This 
forms one of the best submarine garden 
spots to be found any place around the 
island. The water here is a clear blue that 
makes it possible to see distinctly to the 
bottom, a depth of forty feet. With our 
glass bottom boxes, we can see in this sub- 
marine forest the red perch or sea goldfish, 
bass, kelp fish and the big lazy sheepshead, 
besides starfish, abalones, wavy tops and 
sea cucumbers, that are very nu- 


serpent or brittle star type, often a small 
octopus, and many times the elusive little 
fish-like animal that is the connecting link 
between the high and low forms, which 
students of natural history know about 
but very few have ever seen alive, the 
little lancelet or Amphioxus, 

Because of the prevailing quiet waters 
along this coast, it is possible to feature 
war canoe trips for several miles either 
way from camp. For the ocean trips we 
have a fifty-foot yacht, where the boys are 
taught seamanship and navigation for 
both sailing and motor boats. By means 
of powerful searchlights mounted on the 
boat, we have night trips for chasing and 
spearing flying fish. 

Fishing is a major activity in our camp. 
The waters of this region have been fa- 
mous for their game fish for many years, 
We have fishing parties out every day and 
many fathers come over to learn how to 
catch yellow tail, bass, baranda and 
mackerel from their boys who pull them 
in almost every day. 

Our entire aquatic program is one of 
ever-changing and thrilling experiences 
that are remembered and cherished by 
our boys, and that make the foundation for 
their “fish stories” of the future. 





merous on the rocks and the bot- 
tom of this sea garden. 

Mr. Hunter and Mr. Hender- 
son, the directors of this camp, 
have developed to a maximum the 
usual water activities of a camp. 
In addition they have secured 
a deep-sea dredge for obtaining 
specimens of the life that exists 
on the floor of the ocean. This 
dredge is first dragged along the 
bottom, then hoisted aboard and 
the catch examined. We always 
get a large number of sea shells, 
some sculpins, starfish of the 





















RALLY TO THE AID OF THE 
“OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN” 


It seems questionable whether all of the 
New England summer camps yet realize 
that possible destruction awaits the for- 
ests which at present clothe the mountain 
slopes around the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain and Franconia Notch. 

Those owning the timber through the 
Notch and around the Profile feel that 
they must log off this area and unless a 
determined effort is made by all those in- 
terested it seems certain that a few years 
will see ugly slash piles where now stand 
acres of virgin spruce. It is unthinkable 
that any such fate as that outlined above 
should befall these masterpieces of Na- 
ture’s creation. 

The state of New Hampshire in con- 
junction with the Society for Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests is seeking to 
raise sufficient funds to purchase six thou- 
sand acres through the Notch and around 
the Old Man of the Mountain, thus pre- 
serving for all time the forests which now 
furnish the setting for these incomparable 
beauty spots of our northern mountains. 

It has been suggested by a member of 
the Camp Directors Association that pos- 
sibly the camps of New England would be 
glad to present a united front in helping 
to save this area from the axe, and that 
some definite action might be planned in 
furthering this aim. 

Mail suggestions to Miss Laura I. Mat- 
toon, Wolfeboro, N. H., or to Mr. H. W. 
Gibson, Camp Becket, Becket, Mass. 

More information regarding the cam- 
paign may be had by writing to Mr. 

Philip W. Ayres, Society for Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests, Littleton, New 
Hampshire, or after September 1 to 4 Joy 
St., Boston, Mass. 
WitiiaM M. Hartow 
New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse 

Fditor’s note. Mr. Harlow is a repre- 
sentative of the Society for Protection of 
New -Hampshire Forests. 











SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN SWIMMING AT CAMP CELESTIA 


The outstanding feature in our routine 
at Camp Celestia is learning to swim cor- 
rectly. Having spent -twelve summers in 
charge of the swimming departments of 
various camps, I have been able to watch 
the advancement in this line of sport. 
Swimming is an art not well understood 
and appreciated by the majority. 

The thing which makes swimming at 
Camp Celestia a little different from most 
camps, is that I demand every swimming 
stroke done in perfect form for the various 
tests which count for points. In other 
words, any camper may pass her endur- 
ance swimming test which means a hun- 
dred-yard swim, a three-minute float and a 
two-minute tread upon her arrival in 
camp, which gives her the privilege of 
swimming in deep water only, and at 
which time she wears a white cap which 





By CLAREBELLE BARRETT 


signifies she is a deep-water girl but gives 
her no credit. 

In order to receive team points she must 
pass five tests, swimming every known 
stroke scientifically, and one mile on the 
the six beat, American crawl stroke, which 
I proved for myself to be most satisfactory 
for distance swimming, having done eight 
een hours of crawl without a stop. 

Many have disputed with me regarding 
the good six beat crawl for distance, but I 
feel sure they think differently about it 
now. 

When a camper has completed the five 
swimming tests, she takes a course in life 
saving, given by an expert in that line. 

The greatest task of all in our swimming 
work is to get the camper to do some real 
work. By that, I mean swimming short 
distances and increasing it each day in 


order to become an endurance swimmer. 
To be able to swim a mile or more in per- 
fectly correct form and with perfect ease 
is a much-desired and anticipated accom- 
plishment at Camp Celestia. 

Our Saturday morning swimming meets 
for team points take in every conceivable 
swimming stroke, stunt swimming and 
diving. I consider the diving quite apart 
from the swimming since one may be an 
expert diver and yet not be able to swim 
more than fifteen feet. 

While we emphasize swimming at Camp 
Celestia, largely because of my vast ex- 
perience in that line, we enjoy all the vari- 
ous activities of camp life and Iam looking 
forward to a long onward and upward trip 
of many successful camping years on this 
heavenly spot near Winthrop. 
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SWIMMING AT TAHOMA 
By Anna WortHiInGcton Coat 


Back in 1920 there was started at Camp 
Tahoma an intensive training course for 
swimming counselors. It is that word In- 
tensive, passed on at that time to a larger 
effort in a new field, that has from the first 
characterized Tahoma swimming. Under 
Mr. Lueliring’s stimulating teaching there 
has been little inclination to play, much 
less to waste the precious swimming period 
in unproductive effort. The business of 
qualifying as a life saver or making the 
swimming team demanded one’s — best. 
Even at morning dip, Mr. Luehring’s 
challenging call, “* Don’t be Jast'!”’ brought 
the most hesitating beginner hurrying 
down the path to the dock: while at the 
regular swimming period it was worth all 
it cosi to try, and try and try again — 
perhaps with some tears —to get the 
breathing, the surface or racing dive, to 
pass the stroke in perfect form, explaining 
the “how,” if at the end one could win the 
approval that spelled real achievement. 
Then there were marks on a chart that 
added spice to the whole business. There 
was a camp song about it that went like 
this: 

Run, give a spree-i-ing 
If you're going dee-iv-ing 
All Tahoma’s tree-i-ing 
For 9.5 from Luehr-i-ing. 
Run, hit it, come on up again, 
You didn’t jack, you went flip-flop. 

That was in the days of intercamp com- 
petition. To bring up one’s record meant 
a chance of making the swimming team 
which was chosen on the basis of points to 
compete with the other camps. One girl 
might make it on her superior diving al- 
though she did not excel in form or speed; 
another on her form although her diving 
was not above par. It was thrilling to fry. 

But we have progressed a long way since 
then. Our camps in the Connecticut 
Valley have abandoned the competitive 
feature at our meets and are discouraging 
intercamp competition in athletics for 
girls as being too strenuous and not so 
worth while as the frolic and friendship 
idea. We meet together occasionally for 


Continued on page 9) 





CANOE TRIPS FOR GIRLS’ CAMPS 
By Lestre W. Lyon 
T 


Y was much interested in Mr. Snaddon’s 
article in a former issue of the Camp Neus 
on “After-Camp Canoe Trips,” and it is 
apparent that the idea offers many possi- 
bilities. However, feeling as we do the im- 
portance of camping trips and of canoe 
trips in particular in the development of 
camp objectives, we do not wish to con- 
fine our trips to after-season events for a 
very limited number of girls. Conse- 
quently, we weave our canoe trips into 
our regular camp program, 

This plan, as Mr. Snaddon points out, 
offers considerable difficulty, most im- 
portant of which is the interruption of the 
regular camp activities on the part of the 
girls who are on the trips at any particular 
time. Our trips have become so popular, 
however, that we have no objection on the 
part of the girls themselves. In fact, our 
problem is the scheduling of sufficient 
trips to supply the demand. Situated as 
we are on a chain of twenty-seven lakes, 
trips ranging from one to three days in 
infinite variety may be arranged without 
going off our own chain. And in addition 
we have explored the surrounding country 
of Wisconsin’s “Land o’ Lakes” for a 
radius of more than one hundred miles. 

Last season our trip schedule included 
seventeen camping trips, of which twelve 
were by canoe, three by auto, and two on 
foot, these ranging from three to six days 
each and all scheduled between the dates 
of July 11 and August 9. And _ besides 
these were twelve to fifteen short prepara- 
tory trips on which one meal was cooked. 
Each trip group, whether by auto or canoe, 
contains six persons, four girls and two 
counselors, one of whom is a man. On 
canoe trips two canoes with a counselor 
and two girls in each canoe together with 
the necessary duffle constitute the stand- 
ard arrangement. Girls share fully with 
counselors in paddling, setting camp, and 
cooking. Outfits are specially designed 
and are the best to be obtained for the 
purpose, and the trips are the real thing 
and not pale picnics. 


Continued on page 9 


WATER SPORTS AT CULVER 
By Ear.e Hircr 

Water sports are a popular and essential 
part of a boy’s summer and are included in 
the programs of almost all boys’ camps. 
But it is probable that at no other institu- 
tion devoted to an organized vacation for 
boys have they been developed on so ex- 
tensive a scale as at Culver Summer 
Schools, on Lake Maxinkuckee, in north- 
ern Indiana. 

In addition to participating in the 
aquatics just mentioned, the boys of the 
Naval School are kept busy on, as well as 
in, the water. The fleet of over 150 boats 
includes thirty-four cutters, used for both 
sailing and rowing, eight class C racing 
catboats and sixteen smaller catboats, 
ten Chesapeake Bay bateaux, two small 
schooners and a sloop, as well as three 
racing shells, several power boats, and 
numerous miscellaneous craft. Altogether 
about 450 youngsters can be on the lake 
under supervision at one time. 

The boats are in use throughout the day. 
In the forenoon there are catboat sailing 
classes, in which midshipmen, particu- 
larly new boys, may receive individual! in- 
struction in learning how to sail. Five 
afternoons a week from 2.30 to 4 are 
devoted to boat drill, in which the entire 
Naval School participates. Third class- 
men, or boys attending for their first sum- 
mer, are assigned to the cutters and spend 
the first two weeks in learning how to row; 
thereafter they go out under sail whenever 
weather conditions are favorable. Second 
classmen use the smaller catboats, bateaux, 
schooners, and power boats, while first 
classmen have special assignments and 
assist in conducting the drill. After the 
drill period is over, the boats are available 
until supper time for recreational purposes. 

The eight class C racing catboats are for 
the personal use of the best sailors in the 
school. To be put in charge of a class C boat 
is a coveted award among the midshipman 
and develops keen competition in sailing. 

Every Sunday afternoon there is a re- 
gatta which includes a cutter sailing race, 
cutter pulling races, a catboat race, and 


(Continued on page 9) 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY TO SOME WELL-KNOWN CAMPS 


By Lucite Peruey Pike 


August is the peak of the camping 
season, just the time for a Camping 
reporter to visit the camps and take 
notes. The camp which does not wel- 
come ‘“‘someone-come-a-visiting’’ is 
rare, at least that is the writer’s experi- 
ence in her recent tour of the camps in 
the upper Connecticut Valley. Too 
many times significant features and 
happenings cannot be put into the 
camp catalog, and it is left to the in- 
terested parent or visitor to learn some- 
thing of the personal equation that dif- 
ferentiates one camp from another. 
Also the experienced visitor in going 
from one camp to another quickly be- 
comes aware of the esprit de corps that 
motivates the camp. A camp’s real 
worth rests very largely in this intan- 
gible spirit. 

After all, there is much pleasure and 
much information to be gained in camp 
visiting. It becomes a question of camp 
tasting—like tea tasting—this sensing 
of the peculiar value of each camp that 
one visits: camps that stress electric lights 
and plumbing, and all the comforts of 
home; camps that believe in roughing it 
healthily in cherished tents inscribed with 
the signatures of campers during the past 
ten years or so; camps which are the out- 
growth of unusually winning personali- 
ties; and those which have accumulated 
beautiful traditions through years of wise 
development; newer camps with all the 
resources and enthusiasm of youth, camps 
which are eager to carry out the most up- 
to-date ideas in the camping field. 

At Hanoun Camps, many well-known 
people have left mementoes of their stay. 
The gaily shingled playhouse built by the 
junior girls themselves has a bird house 
over the door on which Bruce Bairns- 
feather inscribed the words, “If you can 
find a ‘better ’ole,’ hop to it!”” Under the 
famous long-lived poplar planted seventy- 
five years ago at her Thetford home by 
Madam Farnsworth before she went as a 
missionary to Turkey, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher read aloud her book, Understood 
Betsey, chapter by chapter, to the Hanoun 
girls. This was her first opportunity to 
try out one of her books on the younger 
generation, and she not only welcomed 
the suggestions that were given her but 
embodied many of them in this book 
about a little girl for little girls. 

A short drive away at Camp Ken- 
Jocketee I found the girls playing off a 
basketball match on the level playing 
fields below the hillside where their bunga- 
lows are perched. 

Across the Connecticut in Lyme, New 
Hampshire, the boys at Camp Pinnacle 
were eager to show visitors their camp 
motto newly done in birch letters over 
the fireplac, “The Pinnacle of Manhood 
is the Echo of Youth.” The Pinnacle 
campers were on their toes for they were 





expecting the Passwm psic Camp boys over 
for an athletic meet that afternoon. 

Passumpsic Camp has the distinction of 
being the only boys’ camp on Lake Fairlee, 
with the exception of a Y. M. C. A. camp 
open for five weeks. In the layout of 
Camp Passumpsic there is more than a 
touch of imagination and an evidence of 
engineering skill. Five “‘cullud”’ cooks, 
replicas of the Cream of Wheat man, are 
daily preparing for real boys’ appetites. 
The very latest refrigerating facilities, 
and the weekly physical inspection of each 
boy, are first aids in maintaining a high 
standard of health. The age limit is from 
eight to fifteen but the appearance of many 
little midgets brought forth the laughing 
admission from Mrs. Starry that several 
of the campers “are eight for two or three 
seasons.” 

Neshobe Camp girls were at home on 
their sightly hilltop overlooking the lake. 
The large main building furnished ar- 
tistically with rustic furniture of silver 
birch has all the hall marks of a smart 
tea room. At one side on an open air stage 
which forms an extension of the room the 
campers were rehearsing the interpretive 
dances which was to be Neshobe’s contri- 
bution to the Fairlee Day entertainment 
given annually by the camps in the vicin- 
ity for the benefit of the Federated Church 
in the community. 

Lochearn Camps in a desirable seclusion 
away from the road encircling the lake 
are of the self-perpetuating type. All 
Lochearncounselors were formerly Lochearn 
campers, and at Lochearn Clan for older 
girls only “alumnae” are admitted. A 
conversation with Mrs. Chubb hinted at 
a new winter project for Florida. 

Quinibeck Camps in rest hour did not at 
first glance reveal the record enrollment 
this splendidly equipped camp has for 
1927. Miss Dodge welcomes the large in- 





crease of applications not as a reason for 
enlarging the camps but as an opportunity 
for selective admission. 

Camp Wynona is fortunate in its con- 
nection with the Lake Morey Club. Both 
campers and guests enjoy the use of the 
18-hole golf course, the water sports equip- 
ment, and the stable of thirty Kentucky 
saddle horses. Mr. R. R. Cookman, owner 
of the Lake Morey Club, is this year 
treasurer of Camp Wynona, assisting his 
sister, Mrs. Sarah Cookman Gillingham, 
who is the present director of the camp. 

Aloha Hive, the little sister camp of 
Aloha, is rich this season in two directors. 
“Aunt Ellen’? Farnsworth, sister of the 
director of the Hanoun Camps, and also 
sister of Mrs. E. L. Gulick, is being as- 
sisted by her niece “Mrs. Helen” King 
who has left Aloha Club for the time being 
in the competent hands of Gertrude Rath, 
an old Aloha “girl”? and counselor. 

As the song goes: 

over in Pike 

There’s a club of old ladies 

Who do what they like. 
This Aloha Club, a versatile family of 
seventy-five Aloha alumnae and friends, 
found it decidedly to their liking to stage 
a series of dances as their part of the pro- 
gram on All-Aloha Day, August 4. Miss 
Natalie Beaumont who has been a pupil 
of Pavlova’s for the past three years was 
naturally the star performer on this occa- 
sion. 

On this day some eight hundred “sons 
and daughters”’ visited ** Mother Gulick”’ 
at Aloha Camp, the parent organization. 
After all had been greeted with  soft- 
spoken “ Alohas”’ and the flinging of color- 
ful Hawaiian leis about embarrassed necks, 
a monster meeting of the Ohana was held. 
This alumnae — or family — association, 
formed some two years ago under the 


Continued on page 8 
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EDITORIALS (continued) 


AND THIS REMINDS US THAT 
September Camping is to be the COUNSELORS’ NUMBER. All counselors, in- 
cluding junior counselors and campers taking counselor training, should be encouraged 
to subscribe to Camping beginning with the September number. (Price $1 for the 12 


monthly issues.) 


Counselors who are sincerely interested in learning the technique of camping, and 
who wish to become familiar with the manifold opportunities of the camp field, will find 
no more helpful textbook than the official medium of the Camp Directors’ Association. 

Camp directors can perform a genuine service to the Association by encouraging 
their counselors to increase their knowledge of camp life by reading monthly the 


magazine, Camping. 


NEWS FROM THE CAMP WORLD 


Mr. Norman Parke of the New York 
Section and an active member of our As- 
sociation did not open his Camp Nisse- 
quogue at St. James, L. L, N.Y. this year. 
He has now sold the camp property. 

A course in household mechanics at 
Camp Aloha is popular with both the 
campers and their parents for it teaches 
the girls to be “handymen” about the 
house. A practical working knowledge of 
carpentry, electricity and even plumbing 
enables Aloha girls to meet almost any 
household emergency. Recently as a 
demonstration of their proficiency, Aloha 
girls connected up the wiring at Lanakila 
their “little brothers’ camp.” 

Mr. Baker, the inventive genius at 
Camp Lanakila who in previous years di- 
rected the campers in the construction of 
the life-size lighthouse, windmill, Spanish 
galleon (now a boat house) and the Vik- 
ing ship which cruises Lake Morey with 
sails of Mediterranean hue, is this summer 
building a hillside castle for the pageant of 
Robin Hood this month. All is complete 
with moat and drawbridge, turrets and 
winding stairs, even a dungeon. Mr. Baker 
holds the theory that the younger boys 
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PTLE JOURNEY TO SOME 
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L 

LL-KNOWN CAMPS 
Continued from page 7 

leadership of Mrs. Paul R. Matteson, a 
long-time counselor, has the enthusiastic 
support of hundreds of Aloha campers. 
The nominal dues provide for “camper- 
ships” for boys and girls who could not 
otherwise have a summer in camp. 

The events of All-Aloha Day would take 
Jong to chronicle. Land sports and water 
sports were followed by a picnic supper 
on the hillside overlooking Lake Morey. 
When the charms of chicken salad and ice 
cream cones finally began to pall, the com- 
pany found Japanese lanterns were light- 
ing the path to the outdoor theatre. First 
on the program was a little dance by the 
nursery school children from Aloha Manor. 
Angelo Patri has not needed to remind 
Aloha Camps to “Look to the two-year- 
old.” In the little play school organized 
by Mrs. Harriet Gulick Pierce the little 
brothers and sisters of pre-camp age are 
happily occupied with their seesaw, Jun- 
glegym, merry-go-round, and old-time 
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are more interested in some large project 
which they can approximate in the rough 
than in attempting finished shopwork. 

Camp life in Transylvania is each year 
becoming more popular; the size of the 
camps is increasing as well as the number. 
The Keystone Camp for Girls at Brevard, 
North Carolina, directed by Miss Fannie 
Holt of Jacksonville, Florida, is having a 
highly successful season. One of the most 
attractive additions to Keystone this year 
is “Miss Fannie’s”’ new house. The spa- 
cious living room reminds one of a beauti- 
ful lounge room in some Adirondack club- 
house. 

Lyman A. Morhouse, who has been 
associate director with Mr. Gibson for the 
past two seasons, will this year assume in- 
creasing responsibilities, and it is the plan 
of the Camp Becket Committee that Mr. 
Morhouse shall take charge as director at 
the close of this season. Mr. Morhouse is 
a graduate of Middlebury College, 1910, 
and is just completing the work for his 
Master of Arts degree at Brown Univer- 
sity. He has been doing special work in 
education, and submitted as a thesis a 
thorough study of * The Organized Camp.” 

Continued on page 12 


hay barn. The mothers, whether counsel- 
ing in neighboring camps or coming to 
visit their older children camping in the 
vicinity, have themselves a real vacation 
from constant attendance on their little 
“runabouts.” 

The Camp Lanakila boys had been so 
busy rehearsing for their Robin Hood 
pageant — to say nothing of building a 
noble turreted castle for the production 
— that they left it to their counselors to 
represent them in the All-Aloha entertain- 
ment. 

Crossing the Connecticut River again 
into Pike, New Hampshire we come to the 
camps centering about the Lake Tarleton 
Club. Several years ago Mr. E. Bertram 
Pike interested Mr. E. L. Gulick, the 
Misses Coale, and Mrs. William H. Frick 
in establishing their camps Aloha Club, 
Tahoma Camps and Camp Serrana in this 
secluded region — each camp with a little 
lake to itself. I found that these three 
camps had just been coéperating with 
Mrs. Pike in giving a lawn party on her 
estate for the benefit of a local charity. 














The cost of food has steadily 
declined since 1923. Suppose 
everything used in Camps de- 
clined with the price of Foods, 
you could cross out a day’s 
expense each week. 

We are preparing to pass 
these savings on to you. 


Remember Austin, 
Nichols Food Products 
are the best you can buy. 


Established 1856 


The world’s best for 
seventy years 


Austin, Nichols 
& Co., Ine. 


SUMMER CAMP DEPT. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


7 days’ food 
supply for the 


price of 6 
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EMARCO COMPANY 
TOILET NECESSITIES 
FOR THE SUMMER CAMP 
made from the purest products by 

chemist’s prescription 
Special prices to camp directors for 
Descriptive catalog on request 


Huntington and Longwood Aves. 





quantity lots 


Boston, Mass. 








It was interesting to learn at Camp 
Serrana that one of the junior counselors, 
Miss Elizabeth Benson of New York, has 
just written a book on The Younger Gen- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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SWIMMING AT TAHOMA 


(Continued from page 6) 


sports, but we play not so much to win as 
to have a good time. 

Under these new conditions the swim- 
ming at Tahoma has retained the same 
character. We have separate camps for 
Juniors and Seniors and in each we work 
with the intensive spirit to perfect our 
strokes, learning the correct form, the 
proper breathing, explaining as we demon- 
strate the “how” and “why,” so that we 
may be able to pass on our knowledge to 
others. Life saving, winning the C. D. A. 
emblem, has an importance on both pro- 
grams. Girls are assigned in pairs to work 
on the breaks and carries. 

In both camps the swimmers are graded 
according to C. D. A. standards and di- 
vided into small groups of about twelve 
each. Instruction at the junior camp with 
many beginners must be more individual 
and the instructors must be in the water 
more. One definite thing each day is as- 
signed to the instructors — as for example 
life saving, surface diving, strokes for form 
or diving. We are sticklers for technique 
— perfect form in everything. 

At the senior camp — ages fourteen to 
eighteen — the campers are called at the 
beginning by number for tryouts and then 
divided into classes. The senior life savers 
help to teach the others. One step in ad- 
vance of former years is to pass off the life 
saving tests as early in the season as pos- 
sible, thus avoiding strain during the al- 
ready strenuous closing week and at the 
same time affording more protection to 
the other swimmers during the summer. 
In criticizing the stroke for passing the in- 
structor shows the pupil exactly what she 
did, rather than what she should do. 

At Tahoma swimming is regarded as 
physical education in the water rather 
than merely swimming and we are inter- 
ested to make it fit into the camp program 
in every way. 








CANOE TRIPS FOR GIRLS’ CAMPS 
(Continued from page 6) 


The personnel of the various trips is 
carefully made up by the directors so as to 
interfere as little as possible with the 
regular camp activities which are going on 
in the meantime. Practically every girl 


and counselor is scheduled for at least one 
trip. The girls are required to pass very 
definite swimming tests before they are 
allowed in canoes. Then comes a season 
of learning the technique of handling this 
craft with the tippy reputation, learning 
to build fires, set tents, plan menus and 
cook. We feel that our girls like these 
trips because they know how to do things 
properly and can make themselves com- 
fortable. It is considered a great honor to 
be included on one of the longer five or six 
day trips which I accompany personally, 
as it is understood that only girls who have 
shown particular ability in camping and 
‘anoe handling are eligible, and these trips 
cover a wide range. 

A route of about 350 miles by water 
was covered in three laps last season, tak- 
ing a total time of about two weeks. The 
first group starting from camp covered 
twenty-one lakes with connecting thor- 
oughfares, together with about one hun- 
dred miles of the Wisconsin River and 
twenty-five miles of the Tomahawk River, 
and ended in the middle of the Flambeau 
Indian Reservation. Here we were met 
by a second group of girls and their outfit 
brought down from camp about sixty miles 
by motor truck. The first group of girls 
returned to camp and the second group 
continued through twenty-five lakes, over 
numerous portages, about thirty miles up 
the swift Manitowish River (a day’s work 
in itself), and through a wonderful virgin 
wilderness to the Michigan state line, 
where we were met by a third group. This 
group made a five-mile portage by truck, 
putting in near the headwaters of the 
Wisconsin River, and after covering about 
seventy miles down river and paddling 
through ten of our own chain of lakes 
found their way back to camp, thus com- 
pleting “the circle.” 


The thrills of such trips, the ever-present 
opportunity for first-hand nature study, 
the expertness developed in canoe hand- 
ling in all sorts of situations including both 
downstream and upstream work in swift 
water, the confidence born of many a meal 
cooked over the open fire and many a 
camp site discovered and made a real 
home for the night — these are built into 
the very lives of our girls and yield by- 
products in comradeship, appreciation, 
true sportsmanship, and a deep love of the 
out of doors which will form the treasures 
of a lifetime. 
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Est. 1868 


Circulation 1,350,000 guaranteed 


The one magazine with large circulation that 
is distinctly smart 
There is a special rate for Camp advertising 
and a very special service for Camp adver- 
tisers. May I tell you about it? 
Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 
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293 Spring Street, New York ¢ ity 











WATER SPORTS AT CULVER 
Continued from page 6 

sculling and wherry races for the younger 
boys. The competition for the most part 
is between companies, a naval achieve- 
ment banner being awarded every week to 
that company making the best showing. 
There are also varsity cutter and_ shell 
crews which engage in extra-mural com- 
petition both on their home waters and in 
Chicago and other near-by cities. 

In addition to boating much is made of 
swimming in the Culver sports program. 
Two swimming piers, each about two hun- 
dred yards long. project into the bay from 
the campus and these are equipped with 
chutes, slides, diving platforms and other 
devices for marine merriment. 

One pier is used exclusively by the boys 
of the School of Woodcraft. There are ap- 
proximately five hundred of them, ranging 
from ten to fourteen years of age. Every 
woodcrafter is taught toswim. Learning to 
swim certain distances is required among 
the first things the woodcrafter must do. 

The troopers of the Cavalry School en- 
joy a novelty in aquatic sports — mounted 
swimming. The horses like this sport as 
much as the boys. The boys discard their 
boots and spurs for bathing suits, saddles 
are stripped from the backs of the black 
chargers, and all ride down the beach to- 
gether for a water frolic. 

Life guards and swimming instructors 
are on duty at the swimming piers during 
the swimming hour, which comes at the 
end of the day’s work and play, and is the 
most eagerly awaited item on the program. 
All water sports are supervised and every 
Saturday afternoon during the session 
there is a swimming meet for woodcrafters 
and another for the older boys of the 
Naval and Cavalry Schools. 
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By Anna A. DopGe 


Pie water sports at Quinibeck may be 


divided into three divisions: swimming, 


diving, and boating. For these activities 
there are fourteen counselors whose two- 
fold aim is, of course, safety and skill. 


We place swimming first in importance 


and require of every girl as a preliminary 


to Hv 1 sy immMane or hontime priviless sa 
swimming test. 
ir white caps and keep 


250-vard fifteen-minute 
All Ca lip rs we 
withimecertain limits until thev have passed 


this test. Thea the 


cap changes to blue 





and e camper is allowed to take other 
test- | rst, ads soon as s] . s reaayv, she 
mav pass the three stroke tesis breast 
sik hack which entitle her to the 
}) s ti Hoat. Secondly, she may 
e diving from the two sprinchoards 
f the two runways which 
cle e limits of the bathine beach. 
‘| . she mav practice for or take the 
boy i Cl paddling tests or the W- 
\~ is the privilege i the flo ~ 
erante tice diving may begin it 
( t ee differs levels « { 
the five springboards. Special pt riods are 
devoted to beginners and to advanced 
divers with the result that many girls ac- 


quire creat skillin both fancy and straight 
diving. 

While some are “passing off” dives, 
others may be learning new swimming 
strokes, or rescuing unfortunate friends 
from imaginary perils of the water. There 
is great interest in both the Red Cross, 
and the junior and senior intercamp life 
saving, and special morning hours are set 
aside for these tests. When a girl shows 
skill in the water, she is given a “water 
sports bar,” and after she has won enough 
bars in other departments to entitle her to 
the white ° of the all-round camper, she 
may specialize and work for an “expert 
bar” in water sports. Three times during 
the summer water meets are held between 
the two teams into which camp is divided. 

As soon as she had passed her ‘*250,” 
practically every. girl takes her paddling 
tests in order to be qualified to use a 
canoe. There are two other objectives in 
paddling, the war canoe races and the 
canoe trips up the Connecticut. To qualify 
for the latter, a girl must take a “tip 
over” test, and an endurance paddle of 
one mile in thirty minutes. 

Though the swimming periods are only 
thirty minutes long, they form a very vital 


part of the Quinibeck program and _ pro- 
duce invaluable results 
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CANOE 
By A. I 
Sebago-Bear 

My daughter, age eight, visited me this 
summer. The first thing she wanted to do 
was to sleep out ina canoe. She had seen, 
last season, how this was done, and re- 
membered 

She borrowed an old mattress from the 
canoe house, lugged it down to the beach 
(looking like a high-backed, two-legged 
turtle), and placed it in a seventeen-foot 
canoe which two of the boys had placed 
for her on the shore of the lake. She went 
back for blankets, poncho, bathrobe and 
flashlight. Another trip, and she had car- 
ried down the twelve-pound galvanized 
anchor. Then she made her bed neatly, 
hooked the anchor onto the mast socket 
and laid the chain in coil on the bow 
bottom. This was done before supper 
time. 

Before taps she came down tothe beach, 
launched the canoe, paddled out some 
fifty yards, cast anchor, placed her paddle 
alongside the bed and began to get ready 
for sleep. She folded her clothes neatly 
and placed them under a small poncho in 
the stern. Donning nightie and bathrobe, 
she crawled under cover, called good- 
night to her daddy on the shore and lay 
looking up at the wheeling stars until she 
went to sleep. 

In the morning she weighed anchor, 
paddled ashore, beached the heavy canoe 
as high as she could, took a dip, dressed, 
took blankets and poncho back to her 
tent, returned for the mattress and then 








Theatrical Costumes 


VAN HORN & SON, Inc. 
12th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Costumes, wigs, make-up, masks, heads, 
animal costumes, properties and stage ac- 
cessories. Sale or Rental. For plays, pageants, 
masques and carnivals. We make a specialty 


of supplying camps and summer schools 
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MULTISTAMEI 
rHE NEW PORTABLE DUPLICATOR 
NEEDED IN EVERY CAMP 

$7.50 up 
Illustrated Circular and Samples 
TYPEWRITERS AND AppING MaAcHINES 
RENTED 
THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 


191-195 DevonsuiRreE St., Boston 
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Mountain Camp 


for the anchor and then hunted up a pair 
of boys to help her place the canoe on the 
racks. 

This is our usual procedure for sleeping 
out in canoes. The boys, however, first 
get permission from the director, report to 
the canoeing counselor, have canoe as- 
signed, then report to their tent counselor 
where they will cast anchor for the night. 
The counselor of the day, or the director, 
makes a round in his canoe to say good- 
night to the several crafts anchored here 
and there in the cove. In the morning, the 
boys report to the counselor of the day on 
shore before taking their dip, checking in 
and out, as usual. 

I believe that every boy in camp has 
this experience at least once during each 
summer, and some of our lads sleep out in 
their canoes whenever the weather will 
allow. Those who use sleeping bags in- 
stead of making up mattress beds always 
sleep dry. Once in a while one who prefers 
comfort to security gets a mattress wet, 
and has to see to it that it gets dry. Tent 
mattresses, of course, may not be used. 
We draw on the old timers whose tent 
duty is done. 

There is no need to dwell upon the glory 
of a canoe bed. Anyone who has slept 
thus through a night of stars, or of moon, 
or of mist, or of rain need not be told. 
Anyone who hasn’t is to be pitied for 
having missed a memorably happy ex- 
perience. Amen. 
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CAMP SWIMMING 
By Marcaret Hoskins 


Water sports are stressed during the 
season at Camp Junaluska for Girls, and 
one of the closing features of camp is the 
annual aquatic meet that is held in August. 
This event is the climax of the water 
sports which play such a prominent part 
in our camp life. 

At the beginning of the first month all 
swimmers are required to pass a test be- 
fore becoming classified as “‘deep water,” 
or intermediate, swimmers. This test con- 
sists of swimming 180 feet without stop- 
ping, passing a form test for side stroke, 
and swimming at least thirty feet of back 
stroke. Six teachers and four patrols are 
in charge of the swimming classes six days 
in the week, and at all times they assist 
the pupil in accomplishing that which she 
should learn. 

For the intermediate swimmer there are 
lessons in form and diving, and through- 
out the season life saving work is carried 
on so that the badges may be won, by 
those qualifying, before the end of August. 

Each week the swimmer is graded on 
what she has accomplished and, according 
to the system used by the camp for all 
activities, is given a star on the swimming 
chart. Blue stars mean that the girl has 
accomplished everything she is supposed 
to have done during the week; a red star 
shows she has done three-fourths of the 
work; a yellow one means that one-fourth 
of the requirements have been met; and 
no star means failure in swimming class 
for the week. 

Special attention is given during July 
and August to the beginner for it is felt 
that this person must be carefully taught 
in the fundamentals of the sport. The be- 
ginning lessons naturally deal with getting 
the “would-be” swimmer accustomed to 
the water. Exercises are given in ducking, 
floating on the face, and rhythmical 
breathing. If the pupil starting can suc- 
cessfully do the required work in this, it is 


felt that she will have much less trouble in 
the future when learning to dive, or doing 
the various strokes. 

At the close of the season the Water 
Sports Day is a red letter one for the 
‘amper since individual honors are won 
by competing for her tribe, or group. For 
a number of years it has been a custom for 
the campers of Junaluska to be divided 
into four Indian tribes — Seminoles, Na- 
coochee, Cherokee, and Tuscolas — and in 
track and water events these groups com- 
pete for the highest score. A limited num- 
ber of contestants from each makes the 
honor greater and the competition of the 
season keener as the swimmer is anxious 
to participate for her tribe, wearing its 
colors. 

Two classes of events are made for the 
meet, so that the beginners may swim 
against beginners and then the more ad- 
vanced Intermediates and Seniors may be 
placed together. Outside judges are in 
charge of the tests and at the close of the 
day ribbons are presented to the winners, 
and the various tribe awards made. 

The events used in the August water 
meet are as follows: Beginners: form 
swimming with two entries from each 
tribe; short dash with one tribe member 
-ach; ducking contest to see who can hold 
head under water the longest — two 
entries. 

Advanced events are: form swimming, 
two contestants to a tribe; dash of “free 
style” with one entry each; shuttle relay 
with eight contestants, two from each 
tribe; dives for form; plunge for distance, 
two entries. In addition to these events 
there are canoe races and one form event 
in which each tribe has one representative. 
War canoes with eleven girls from two 
sister tribes also have form and racing 
events, and some gunneling for distance is 
done. A life saving stunt closes the pro- 
gram. 











SAILING AT QUANSET 
(Continued from page 1) 


As for fresh water sailing, that seems to 
us an entirely different proposition, and 
not always as safe a one. We know of no 
place where it has been developed to any 
extent in camp except at Camp Culver on 
Lake Maxinkuckee. Here the extensive 
lake, the large endowment of the school 
and camp, the latter allowing a most ex- 
tensive fleet, and a very highly paid force 
of navy men in charge, put the camp in a 
class by itself. Camp directors, as a rule, 
do not care to make so large an investment 
as have the camps mentioned above. 
Furthermore, today, the price of shore 
frontage for camps near enought to popu- 
lar yacht clubs is prohibitive. 

Our plan at Quanset is to make a daily 
program which shall include sailing every 
hour of the sports day, and shall also in- 
clude all girls who have passed the regular 





swimming test for entrance to sharpies, or 
if advanced sailors, to baybirds. This 
program is announced at_ breakfast. 
Naturally it has to be varied by wind and 
weather, but at Quanset, not by tides. 
With the swimming hour in the morning 
one week and in the afternoon another 
week, careful planning is necessary so that 
no time of camper, skipper, or sharpie and 
baybird be lost. Each sharpie or baybird 
has its skipper taking its crew of two 
campers for an hour at a time, sometimes 
by arrangement for two hours. Each 
evening the program is gone over carefully 
so that riding, land sports, swimming may 
include all the girls scheduled for those 
sports (posture classes, “skinny lunches,” 
crafts, boat building, also) and so that no 
girl may fail to get in her sailing. Where 
eighty girls are taught to sail this needs 
some attention. 

If the next day proves too rainy or too 
windy (and 1927 has certainly seen many 


such days), indoor sailing, knots, parts of 
boats, with chart reading for advanced 
sailors, take the place of outdoor sailing. 
The care of the boats is also taught in both 
theory and practice. Our test to be passed 
before girls may enter a sharpie for train- 
ing in sailing consists of a fifty-vard swim, 
two minutes treading water, a demonstra- 
tion of the float and of rowing. This means 
that beginners in swimming must make 
some progress before they may sail in shar- 
pies. Girls having passed the sharpie test 
are admitted to baybird sailing after three 
weeks in camp. A few of these have even 
sailed races creditably. These girls appar- 
ently have inherited certain traits which 
make it possible for them to go ahead of 
others. In sailing the capacity for work is 
not the only necessary trait. The ability 
to pay strict attention and to promptly 
obey directions is also important. Later 
they develop power of initiative. 

Whatever the weather, indoor sailing 
goes on, also the pleasure sailing on the 
Tioga, our 32-foot knockabout, inside the 
bay and in charge of our experienced Cape 
Cod skipper, who is reliable, cautious, and 
knows children as well as boats in the bay. 
Each girl has an opportunity in Tioga to 
take the wheel under the skipper’s guid- 
ance and thus familiarize herself with sail- 
ing terms, rights of way, parts of boat, and 
winds. The skipper gets an idea of the 
camper’s poise, her power of concentration, 
her possibilities as to becoming a good 
sailor later. The Tioga skipper, the sharpie 
and baybird skipper confer with our two 
sailing specialists and with our adviser in 
this sport. Thus they all work together for 
each girl’s individual advancement in sail- 
ing. Girls learn the channel from the 
Tioga as well as from the other boats. 

Campers advance from sharpie sailing, 
after winning their sharpie “Q”’, to bay- 
bird management. The baybirds are more 
delicately poised crafts, quicker to -re- 
spond to the tiller and need more careful 
handling. The sharpies are sixteen to 
eighteen feet long and the baybirds about 
eighteen feet. To sail a baybird one must 
not only hold the tiller, but also direct the 
jib tender and the mainsheet tender. We 
never fasten the mainsheet in a boat of 
this size. Those winning “Q's” in the 
baybird class are eligible for the Chatham 
Country Club races and for bunk house 
races. The bunk house races are entered 
into with enthusiasm and the crew win- 
ning pennants is proud to hang them for 
all time in its house. ‘* Tioga honors,” so 
called, are won by the most advanced 
sailors. They learn to lay out a course in 
distances on achart, to chart the bay, ete. 
They help to win pennants in the Chatham 
Country Club races. These winnings 
within the last six years were considerable. 
Strings of pennants, many of them blue, 
on the rafters of the big dining room, 
ladies’ cups, children’s cups and free for all 
prizes, on the mantle over the big fireplace 
are some of them. Of the president’s cup 
won for two years, the campers are espe- 
cially proud. 





OUT OF THE MAIL sACK 
We have installed a swimming or bath- 
ing pool for our smaller children in order 
to give them an opportunity to learn to 
swim under properly controlled conditions. 
Our camp is on tide water and our swim- 
ming hour is conditioned to some extent 
by the state of the tide, also the water of 
Penobscot Bay is very cold in the early 
and late season and also sometimes too 
cold for comfort even in mid-season. It is 
for this reason that we have built a con- 
crete pool, which will enable us to let the 
water stand until it is warm enough for 
the smaller children to remain in as long 
as they need to, to get a full-time lesson in 
swimming. The pool happens to be unique 
in this district and has attracted a good 
deal of attention. It is all concrete, meas- 
uring twenty feet by fifty feet, with a 
depth of two feet at one end and six feet 
at the other. The concrete is thoroughly 
reinforced on bottom and sides with heavy 
iron, such as is used in reinforcing build- 
ings. The bottom is twelve inches thick 
and the walls are sixteen inches thick. The 
pool has been built on a solid rock founda- 
tion just above high tide and is filled by 
an electric pump. 
KE. A. FarriInGcton 
Director of the Bancroft Camp 


NEWS FROM THE CAMP WORLD 
Continued from page 8 


Dr. Paul W. Crouch of Newton, who 
contributed the article on archery in 
July Camping, won the national men’s 
archery championship at Soldiers Field 
on August sixth. 


CAMPING 





Mr. M. L. Oxenham of the editorial 
department of the Headquarters National 
Council of Boy Scouts sends in a poem 
clipped from the New York Times. Its 
vivid imagery will doubtless appeal to 
readers of Camping. 


EPISODE 


The water rat was young and strong, 
The snake was old and wise, 

They met at the roots of a willow tree, 
Small eyes to small eyes. 

They met where the long green willows made 
Curtains and openings 

With hoilows of shelter in the roots 
For wild, wet things. 


They looked at each other, eye to eye. 

The quick snake coiled and quivered and waited, 
The rat, with his long white teeth laid bare, 

Crouched and stared at the thing he hated. 
Three small words that sparrows know 

Came from the throat of a brown song sparrow, 
And down the stream came dragon flies, 

Long and blue and narrow. 


Long and narrow their wings were spread 
On wind that was light as a child’s breath, 

And under the light swung willow boughs 
Gray death faced gray death. 

Both were waiting the chance to spring 
There where the earth and the water meet. 

A green fly dragging a worm to his home 
Went close by the rat’s small feet. 


And then a sudden shadow fell 
Swift as a word from the sky, 

A gray-blue marsh hawk caught the snake 
And carried it high. 

I saw it curved like a line of script, 
I saw it writhe and quiver, 

The water rat trembled and crouched alone 
By the edge of the little river. 


Louise DriscoLi 
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Company 





BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


Camp Outfitting 
Section 


All camp apparel in styles to con- 

form exactly with dress regulations 

of any camp furnished at the most 

reasonable prices — a separate shop 
of specialized service 


We shall be glad to 
send our Experienced 
Representative 














prices. 
For example 
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Tomato, Egg, Pepper, Celery, ete. 





Time to Think of Your Garden; 
Plan It Now in Advance! 


Write for our full list of fine, strong Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and all nursery 
stock delivered to you at wholesale rates. For the 17th season we are 
selling the private Home Planter, improving his own grounds, at jobbing 


Any 12 of the following very strong plants for $1; any 160 
for $10, assorted as much as you like: Giant Chrysanthemums, Giant 
Carnations, Novelty Snapdragons, Giant Delphiniums, Fancy Iris, Chater’s 
Hollyhocks, Hardy Phlox, Salvias, Verbenas, Fringed Petunias, and in 
general any bedding or perennial plant. 

2. Very strong 4-year-old H. T. Rose Bushes, in 25 varieties, including 
‘olumbia, Ophelia, Ward, Killarney, etc., any 12 of them $8; any 100 for $50. 
3. Gold Medal Gladioli collection, 100 for $4. 

t. Gold Medal Dahlia collection, 12 for $1.50; 100, $12. 

5. Strong L. I. Vegetable Plants, any 100 for $1.50, assorted as much as 
you desire; or any 1000 for $10: include Early Cabbage, Head Lettuce, 


Send for full 1927 list today, or order from the above offers, with 5 
per cent discount for mention of this paper. 

FREE PREMIUMS — With every $10 worth ordered we send free 
&2 worth of garden books or guides to be chosen by you from book list sent 
you. Write now while you think of it. 


THE HARLOWARDEN GARDENS, GREENPORT, N. Y. 


We accept orders for summer camps, hold the stock ready and ship when 
camp opens or before as desired. 











A LITTLE JOURNEY TO SOME 
WELL-KNOWN CAMPS 


(Continued from page 9) 


eration. Camping looks forward to review- 
ing a copy of this volume when it is 
published in the fall. 

“Miss Anna” Coale, director of the 
Tahoma Camps is also the author of a book 
on Summer in a Girls’ Camp which is al- 
ready a classic. Both senior and junior 
camps at either end of Lake Armington 
make a special feature of water sports. 

Homeward bound through the Kear- 
sarge Mountain region it was possible to 
pay brief visits to the Ragged Mountain 
Camp and Camp Carter. These two camps 
for girls are prettily situated on either side 
of Elbow Lake at Andover, New Hamp- 
shire. A lively tennis tournament was 
claiming the attention of the Camp Carter 
girls. As for the Ragged Mountain Camp, 
it was almost emptied while its campers 
were rehearsing for an entertainment in 
the Unitarian church, which is also the 
chapel of Proctor Academy. Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell, the new headmaster of this 
school, and a prominent leader in the 
American Unitarian Association, had just 
arrived from his Cambridge home to pre- 
side at the affair. 

Even a short trip to such representative 
camps as these leaves a definite impression. 
This has perhaps been best summed up in 
an article by Dr. William Ernest Hocking 
in which he enumerates the ‘Arteries of 
Education”: 

Work, well done 

Play, well played 

People, well met 

Reading, well done 

Reverence as a habit 
To keep these arteries young is the privi- 
lege of the summer camps. They cannot 
adopt too many aids in achieving their 
ends, 
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